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REVIEW. 
ART. 1.—Poem delivered before the Cannecti- 
cut Alpha of the Phi Beta. Kappa Society, 

September 13, 1825, By JAMES G. PERCI- 

VAL, Boston. 1826. 

Autrovan we do not believe that this 
poem will add much to the already high 
character of its gifted author, we feel con- 
vinced that few persons will read it with- 
out deriving pleasure from its many beau- 
ties of thought and language. Its subject 
is one of deep interest, not to poets only, 
but to all men, imbued with the spirit of 
literature, and fond of exercising their 
minds in other occupations, save that of 
amassing pelf. It is on the pleasures and 
the pains, the raptures and the sacrifices 
of ordinary ambitions requisite to the en- 
oyment of those raptures—of a life de- 
voted to poetry, and spent in the pursuits 
of literature, that the Bard descants; and 
he does it with an intensity of feeling, and 
(if we may be allowed the expression) 
with an unction, that savours strongly of 
the deep sense he entertains of their in- 
dispensable value and pre-eminence. There 
are, indeed, many who may smile con- 
temptuously, as they regard the picture 
of inward happiness enjoyed by the lite- 
rary enthusiast. and who pretend to believe 
that its expressions are either the ravings 
of folly or the cant of affectation. But 
surely these grovelling Pyrrhonists only 
evince their own ignorance of the nature 
of the human intellect, and of its lofty ca- 
pabilities, when they thus boast of their 
own mechanical optimism, and scout at 
the idea of any excellence that is not sup- 
ported by wealth and distinction. Little 
do they know the nature and tendency of 
those emotions, in which a mind, endowed 
with poetical powers, and gifted with the 
most lively sensibilities, can revel, when 
ieft to the workings of its own conceptions, 
and enjoying the prospect of an ideal 
world of its own, fairer, brighter, and bet- 
ter than this sordid earth which we inha- 
bit. There they inhale the air of mental 
freedom, and become inspired with those 
elevated sentiments of a disinterested and 
pure morality, which they communieate to 
song, and teach to the hundreds who hang 
in wonder and admiration upon the ‘nrefo- 





dy of their verse, and the attractive charms 


_}of their imagery and sentiment. 





There, 
too, they form a more dignified standard 
of human nature, and forget the philoso- 
phy of self .in enlarged and. ennobling 
views of social benevolence and sympathy. 
There the heart is, indeed, called into play, 
and indifferent stoicism, and the unfeeling 
arithmetic of feeling and opinion, so cur- 
rent in the world, are laid aside and forgot- 
ten. There virtue becomes a habit of the 
mind, and love and friendship are gnee 
more realized. There, too, the thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn are en- 
gendered, and all the power and all the 
witchery of eloquence and song is derived, 
to shed a gleam of heavenly lustie over 
the pervading gloom of this precarious, 
short, and restless life.—And shall we not 
then reverence the poet, and learn to ad- 
mire those traits of seclusion and privacy, 
to which he is indebted for the magic pre- 
rogative of instructing and delighting us, 
and abandoning which, he becomes an or- 
dinary son of éarth like ourselves. His 
wanderings, his errors, and his excentrici- 
ties, merit then our friendship and sympa- 
thy ; and to regard them with coldness, or 
expose them to ridicule and scorn, only 
betrays the heartlessness and the intellectual 
poverty of spirit in those who practise it. 
Not to such doés Percival write—not for 
the use of such does he portray the feel- 
ings of his own heart, and lay open the re- 
cesses of his own spirit. To such his ver- 
ses will seem tedious, prolix, and without 
meaning. Yet are they full of fire and 
thought, and boldly do they picture forth 
the imagery of poetry, and the mind of 
poets. We must come to a close with these 
preliminary remarks, or we shall be tempt- 
ed to go over the course which our Bard 
has so skilfully and knowingly traversed. 
Let him speak for himself in the follow- 
ing extracts. 


“Phe generous love of fame! 
There is no higher passion that can fill 
The labouring breast. It hath a touch of 
Heaven; 
And he who owns it, is awhile refined 
From the poor dross of earth, and then we 
shines 
In nature’spurest ore. THis thoughts are bent 
From the baseaim of mercenary life; 
And centered in the'goal of bis desires, 
Bear the man upward, till he wears about him 





The livery of honou:, and the weeds 

Of Mind’s nobility, whose seal is stamped 

Inthe true mint of Glory, If we knew 

Only the first warm breathings after fame, 

The strife to gain the lofty seat they hold, 

While yet the heart was young, the spirit ful! 

Of crowding fancies, and the vigorous arm 

Ready todo the bidding of the will, 

And do it bravely—Could we then behold him 

Wearing his clustering honours with a grace, 

That showed he well deserved them, neithe: 
bowed 

Beneath their weight, nor yet elate with pride, 

But keeping on his even way, well knowing 

They weie his due, and so were but a part 

Of his own state—not as a mumming pageant 

Worn for a moment's bravery, then cast off, 

Like borrowed robes—not as a player’s crown, 

Who struts awhile the King, and then retires 

To revel with his menial—but as things 

Of high concernment, which with gentle bear- 
ing 

He should assume, and with a household thrift 

Closely retain :—Could we then follow him 

To his recess, and mark his holy musing, 

The quick and sudden motion of his eye, 

The working of his eloquent lips, the lines =~ 

Deep furrowed iu his brow, the dexter hand 

Armed for its toil, the other firmly clasped, 

As if the earnest purpose of his will 

Had set its token there—had we then seen 

How when his upward glance had caught the 
light, 

That falls from Heaven, and the prophetic 
power 

Descended on him, how his flying fingers 

Ran o’er the page, giving to fleeting, ‘thoughts 

A soul and form, and coining words of might, 

Such as shall ever hold mysterious power 

Over the listening world :—Could we then leap 

Athwart the desolate gulf, wherein he sank, 

When the loud burst of curious novelty 

Had died away—when all his noblest doings 

Were as a twice-told tale—when but to say, 

This thing is Tasso’s, were enough to damn it, 

And call from some low scribbler high remarks, 

How he had fallen away—how he had then 

Lost his first fire and finish—lost the beauty, 

And all the sweetness of his earlier strains— 

How, when he scorned to be the drudge o1 
princes, 

And do their bidding for a scanty dole; 

When he preferred to follow out the path, 

He had begun so nobly, to the toil, 

That breaks the spirit, andcunmans the heart, 


By which some great man sought to bind hiw 
down 


To be his client and his slaveand when 

He found for this, and all that he had shed 

Of light around his.cauntry’s name, neglect, 
And bitter taunts, and false upbraidings, telling 
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How ‘he had thrown aside that good, the state 
And people pressed upon him, and had chosen 
To wander forth in poverty, and beg 
His way from door to door, casting dishonour 
On the high art he practised, and despite 
On those who patiently, with kind intent, 
Sought to befriend him warmly, but in vain ;— 
How, with a spirit that disdained to tell 
His sorrows, or repel the insolent falsehoods 
4 cold world loaded him.withal, and choosing 
Rather to keep the freedom of his thoughts, 
Than live a gilded bondsman—he retired 
silently to an unobserved retreat, 
And there with lean and chilling poverty 
Wrestled his way to death :—Could we o’erleap 
That interval of wo, and see him now 
In his confirmed regality, the monarch 
Of a whole host of worthies, like the star 
Of Jove, who shows his golden front in Heaven, 
First of the midnight train—O! we would 
proudly 
Pronounce his choice the happiest, and our 
yearnings , 
Would be to live, and die, and rule like him.” 
: * * % * a 
‘¢ But let us turn aside, 
From thoughts so little kindred to the scope 
Of our endeavour—Let us rather choose 
A path that winds through a fair wilderness, 
Where all the visible things are leaves and 
flowers, 
Green leaves and sunny flowers, and all the 
air 
Is ravishing with perfume and with song. 
So let us to a feast of nectared sweets, 
The banquet of celestial poesy— 
And while the hours permit us to enjoy 
The blessed light of Heaven, let us abroad, 
And mid the graceful garniture of fields 
Take our delighted way. Nor shall we lack 
Companions to our revelry in air, 
Or the still waters. Sounds shall go with us, 
The voice of the light winds, the liquid lapse 
Of sunny streams, and baply from the wood 
A choir of tuneful birds, taking their last, 
And not ungratefal farewell of the shades, 
Where they have nestled and have plumed 
their young 
In the gay season. If our thoughts incline 
To a more gentle mood, we shall have friends 
In the now fading boughs, and withered flowers. 
They will have meanings for us, snch as quell 
Heart-stirring discontent, and hopes too high 
For the mind’s peace. They tell us of decay, 
And lead us to the evening of our days, 
Making life’s darker shades familiar to us, 
In no ungraceful guise, but shedding round 
them 
A pensive beauty. Let us then abroad, 
And in the open theatre of fields 
And forests, let us read the magic lines, 
Where Spirit stamps on all inferior being 
its essence and its power. 
There is a life 
In all things ; so a gifted mind hath told 
In most oracular verse :—and we may well 
Forgive @ heart, that could not brook the sight 
Of any suffering thing—that he indulged 
Such fond imaginings, as gave to him 





Companions, whereso’er he took his way, 

Through hill or valley. He beheld himself _ 

Surrounded by a multitude of friends, 

Who with familiar faces welcomed him 

In the blank desert ;—for, the changing sky, 

Cloudless, or overshadowed by all shapes, 

That grow from air—the sun who walks at 
noon 

Untended, and the lesser light that binds 

Her brow with stars, and all her retinue 

Of living lamps, had each a voice for him 

Distinctly audible, though to other ears 

They had no sound. The mountain, whose 
bald forehead 

Looked o’er a host of hills, each compassing 

A grassy vale, and in each vale a lake 

Of crystalline waters, and a busy brook 

Winding in ever shifting light along 

The daisy-tufted meadows, now asleep 

Ina smooth-mirrored pool, then all awake 

To leap the cascade, and go hurriedly 

Over the sparkling pebbles and bright sands— 

The mountain, and its train, had all for him 

A welcome, and they uttered it with smiles 

All the long summer, and they told to him 

In winter such high mysteries, he learned 

To speak a holier language, and his heart 

Was ever haunted by a silent power, 

In whose iminediate presence he became 

Thoughtful and calm—and so his lofty faith, 

Which some of poorer spirit have pronounced 

A madness, was to him the quickening spring 

Of poesy, such as we cannot read 

Without a sense of awe. Then wherefore 
doubt 

At least the gracious tendency of belief 

So rich in comfort to the lonely mind, 

That oftentimes finds all access denied 

To the society of living men, 

Perchance, of books. The captive, who may 
catch 

Glimpses of nature through bis dungeon bars, 

If so persuaded, may have friends with him, 

The live-long day: and in his darker hours, 

The silver planet, or the many lights, 

That keep their watch above him, or the clouds, 

That lie so tranquilly on the far hills, 

Will speak a meaning, that hath power to 
calm 

His passionate soul, and lead him unto rest 

Through a fair train of sadly pleasing dreams.” 

% * * ~ * * 


*‘T recollect one night, 
A winter's uight—the air is clearer then, 
And all the skyey creatures have a touch 
Of majesty about the m—there were clouds, 
So thick, they blotted out the maiden moon, 
Then in her fulness, and the scanty light, 
That visited the earth, came through the rifts 
Where they had parted. I had gone abroad 
Upon some fanciful intent, and long 
Had dallied with the dancing radiance, 
That now and then flitted from parting clouds 
Over the snow-fields—when at once it seemed, 
Just by me, as if Heaven itself were opened, 
And from the visible presence, there had come 
A sudden flash, to herald the approach 
Of some celestial messenger. I stood 





As startled as if instantly a bolt 

Fell smouldering at my feet—but on the mo- 
ment 

Turning me, whence the emanation flowed, 

I saw the moon unveiled :—pure, spotless orb, 

She stood in a deep sea of glorious light, 

Too deepto sound. It seemed asif a wall 

Were built around her, of the brightest silver. 

Or rather like the changeful brilliancy 

Of Girasol or opal. It enclosed 

The semblance of a well, and it meseemed 

I occupied its depth, and from above, 

The sky looked in, sole tenanted and filled 

By the round moon. Language were all it 
vain 

To give a body to the spectacle, 

That met methen; and yetI will not shrink 

From my endeavour. First there seemed be- 
low 

A solid mass just touched by the full light, 

And palely passing into utter darkness 

On the low-lying clouds—above it rose 

Huge piles, like rounded rocks, that glowed iv- 
tensely 

With a rich golden blaze; and higher still 

There lay ten thousand painted heaps of foam, 

Pure white, and covered over with such rain- 
bows, 

Asgem the morning dew—and sti!l above them 

Shone a whole harvest of such seeded pearl, 

As the swart Genii pour from coral urns, 

To win the favour of their love—they seemed 

All hues, and from them mounted waveringly, 

Even to the centre, where they seemed to fan 

Pale Dian’s face, long shadowy streamers, 
floating 

Like pennons on the newly risen gale, 

That freshly steals ashore—they seemed to 
grow 

From that deep bed of pearls, like sea-faus 
waving ¥ 

Over the white sands of the ocean’s floor. 

Glorious creation !—vision of a moment! 

It vanished, leaving not a rack behind. 

The clouds closed in, heavy and lowering 
clouds, 

And the night thickened, and the flaky snow 

Began to fall.” 


ART. 11.—Roman Nights; or the Tomb of the 
Scipios. By ALESSANDRO VERKRI. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by a Lady. 

The fair and accomplished translator of 
these volumes has insured to herself the 
lasting gratitude of the public, by the rich 
intellectual store-house of improvement 
and entertainment which she has, with sin- 
gular felicity, exposed to their use. The 
object of the author of the Roman Nights 
was to incorporate into his work the lead- 
ing features of the history of Rome, thus 
offering a useful and attractive tribute te 
the curiosity of those who desifed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with that most impor- 
tant portion of the study of history. His 
attempt has been eminently successful, 
and it is no small compliment to the pre- 
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sent translator to state, that she has infused 
into her version the true spirit and tenden- 
cy of the exeellent original. We cheer- 
fully recommend this book to general pe- 
rusal, especially that of the fair sex, who 
will find in it much entertainment and in- 
struction. In compliance with our usu- 
al custom, we now offer one or two ex- 
tracts illustrative of the merits of the work. 
CONFERENCE WITH CICERO. 

‘‘ This phantom addressed us with a solemn 
and stately slowness; and the attitudes of his 
auditors bespoke profound attention. As for 
ine, I listened with so much anxiety that my soul 
seemed seated on the lips of the speaker. I 
thought at first that his language was unknown 
to me, and was grieved that I could not under- 
stand it; but by the recurrence of the same ter- 
minations, and the analogy of the sounds, I 
soon discovered that it was Latin, yet pro- 
nounced in a manner different from ours. At 

-Yength, with delight, I found I could eomprehend 
his meaning: he was discoursing on the im- 
mensity of space, and on the heavenly host of 
stare, whose distances and dimensions he de- 
termined. Then he described by sublime con- 
ceptions the effects of the one, eternal, and su- 
preme cause, in the order, variety, magnificence, 
and extent of the universe. But he lamented 
that he could not conceive any idea of the cre- 
ative power, an incomprehensible attribute, 
which the feeble intelligence of man can never 
explain, and which he is left to adore in si- 
Jence. He continued to unfold, with such 
clearness, all that related to the celestial 
sphere, that it seemed that he had been allowed 
to contemplate in detail, the whole of that im- 
mense structure. Thence reverting to intel- 
lectual subjects, he demonstrated the excellence 
of mind over matter; the abject humiliation of 
the soul, when oppressed by the load of the 
senses; the vanity of human wisdom, which he 
termed gross delusion and ignorance; and of 
life, which he compared to a dream. His elo- 
quence, full of dignity, flowed like a noble 
stream, and adorned his subject with a glowing 
display of harmonious language. He then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the immutable excellence of 
virtue, and his features seemed animated with 
the warmth of his sentiments. According to the 
emotions of his heart, his voice and accents were 
either gentle or energetic, slow or rap: ‘, calm 
or threatening. He represented human excel- 
tencies as only the simple lineaments, the imper- 
feet outlines, of the one eternal virtue. They 
are, said he, like precious gems, that, bedimmed 
with clay, shine feebly ; fashion and caprice 
too often constrain them to attend the variable 
course of opinion, confounded with their most 
opposite vices. Virtue herself is unalterable, 
eternal, mighty and divine. He next exhorted 
the Shades not to regret the loss of life, nor 
complain at seeing scattered around them the 
fragments of that frail vesture, of which death 
had deprived them; but nobly to elevate their 
minds to the contemplations of the heavens, and 
the majesty of their Creator and to support 





with patience the irrevocable decree, which had 
opened fcr them the gates of immortality. 

‘¢ While he reasoned thus, the Shades listen- 
ed in deep silence. The spectres of a mascu- 
line or martial appearance applauded his phi- 
losophic maxims; but the women and the 
young, still preyed on by sadness, continued 
earnestly, though idly, to sigh for life. But 
they in vain wished to rise and revisit the light, 
for the barriers of death are insuperable. Un- 
happy children piteously stretched out their 
arms to their mothers; and these with undimi- 
nished love strove to press them to their bosoms, 
and seek with their afflicted eyes the light of 
day, now for ever denied them. My heart was 
penetrated with pity and wonder; and in my 
sympathetic agitation I scarcely knew whether 
L myself were not in their nature, an airy and 
gliding spirit. I had heard with inexpressible 
pleasure the sounds of the ancient tongue ; and 
doubted not that he who spoke had been some 
distinguished orator of the Romans. As soon 
as he was silent the crowd retired to their 
tombs. Full of the enthusiasm with which his 
eloquence had inspired me, I arose superior to 
my fears, and advanced to the centre of the ca- 
vern. There, with a diction as careful as pos- 
sible, I addressed him in Latin: ‘Hail! said 
I, ‘ whosoever thou art, that hast, with such a 
sublimity of expression, divulged a knowledge 
so far above my feeble capacity. Although I 
cannot appreciate all the delicacy and beauty 
of thy oratory, yet lam sensible that thou hast 
possessed on earth a super-human eloquence. 
Restrained by the weight of clay, my mind is 
weak and humble; whilst thine, disengaged 
from every bond, soars to Heaven, like flaine, 
pure, and ascending. Thy harmonious words 
are full of wisdom; mine are but a murmur ar- 
ticulated in the darkness of uncertainty. Yet, 
if a mortal’s entreaties can move thee, deign, I 
cenjure thee, to descend to my interior facul- 
ties, that I may enjoy the rare privilege of com- 
muning with an incorporeal being. If it be not 
forbidden by the dread laws of the grave, tell 
me whether thou wert not once human, as thy 
appearance would seem to denote; and what 
was the name which thou hast borne, and left, 
as an illustrious legacy to posterity! The 
phantom surveyed me fixedly, and smiled gra- 
ciously, but with undiminished dignity. * What 
motive,’ said he, ‘leads thee to wander among 
the tombs, while thy fellow beings are seeking 
forgetfulness of care in the arms of repose?’ 
‘1 have been attracted,’ 1 answered respectful- 
ly, to these remains of the dead, as much by 
a reverent curiosity, as by my admiration of 
the superior excellence, which the time-honour- 
ed race, here interred, displayed in their earthly 
stations. So intent is my mind on them, so 
exclusively isit filled with the contemplation of 
their genius and their achievements, as to deny 
access to every other thought.” These words 
smoothed the brow of my interrogator; and 
he said, in a tone of condescension, *‘ Wert 
thou permitted to converse with any Roman, to 
whom wouldst thou give preference?’ I replied 
without hesitation, for my auswer arose from 





an opinion long cherished, ‘To Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero,’ 

‘¢¢] am he,’ said the phantom with fatherly 
benignity, and in afrank, yet modest manner ; 
«I am that humble Arpinian whom thou seek- 
est.” How shall I describe my rapture at this 
intelligence! Speechless at first, like one over- 
come by unexpected tidings, I sprang forward 
to embrace him; several times I attempted to 
clasp him to me, but my arms returned void 
upon my breast. My expressions of delight 
were not ungratefiil to him ; and when my first 
transports of joy were over, I contemplated at 
tentively his forehead, the noble repository of 
learning ; his eloquent lips which distributed 
its treasures to others; his hand that directed 
the golden style that recorded them for us; and 
his bosom which held a heart so firm for his 
country, so tender to those he loved. Truth, 
however, reluctantly obliges me to destroy the 
flattering delusion of those who with so much 
care preserve portraits of this orator in marble 
or on precious stones, for none resemble him. 
Never have I more earnestly desired the skil! 
of the painter or the statuary, than at that mo- 
ment, which furnished me, and me alone, with 
an opportunity of gratifying our general cu- 
riosity. But as no other means than language 
is left me to reproduce his image, 1 will at least 
endeavour, by vivid description, to convey a 
faint idea of his aspect. He appeared to be on 
the verge ofage. His features were rather thin 
and deeply marked with the lines of thought, as 
if he had neglected sensual gratifications for in- 
tellectual pleasures. His calm seriousness of 
countenance showed that he was fond of re- 
flection; a pleasing modesty mingled with its 
thoughtful expression, evincing that he rather 
concealed than exposed his extensive acquire- 
ments. His hair was thin, partly gray, and 
cut carelessly around his head. His forehead 
was wrinkled at the base, owing to a habit of 
concentrating his thoughts in deep meditation. 
His eyes were large, and rolled slowly, shining 
with a peculiar brightness, which I cannot af- 
firm they possessed during life. Over these were 
broad, thick, and well-arched brows. His com- 
plexion was rather pallid, and his mouth large ; 
his lips were thick, especially the under one. 
His chin was well proportioned, and while si- 
lent he often rested it on his left hand, a habit 
carefally recorded by Plutarch, who has not 
forgotten to mention in his biography that cus- 
tomary attitude. fe was above the ordinary 
size and attired in a white toga. When he 
spoke, his voice was duly modulated, and the 
cast of his figure, and his gestures, were always 
in harmony with his subject. From the beauty 
of his declamation, in which force, sweetness, 
elegance and strength coincided with the varied 
movements of pantomimic cunning, I wags con- 
vinced that he had not disdained to form him- 
self for this portion of the art of oratory in the 
schools of the tragedians of his period. It was 
this agreement of the word with the action, 
that fascinated his hearers, with irresistible 
persuasiveness. How much I owe my taste for 


antiquity, since it gave me the power to pass 
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over the lapse of ages, and obtain the singular 
felicity of an interview with the incomparable 
orator! 


** AsI stood motionlessin a spell of extatic ad- 
miration, he was silent, allowing me to satisfy 
my ardent gaze. Meanwhila 1 felt anew the 
desire of addressing him, and thus resumed: 
‘IT wish not, O Tully! to intrude on thee, nor 
trouble by my presence the peace enjoyed by 
the dead. But thy silence, though majestic, 
and thy serious and severe air, fll my heart 
with sadness and terror, May I not hope to 
find in thee now, those virtues which were the 
charm of thy earthly existence; thy high con- 
stancy in friendship; thy faithful attachment to 
thy country; thy benevolent love of kindred; 
thy amenity of manners; thy elevation of 
thought; and thy heroic courage in defending 
oppressed innocence; which rendered thee the 
wonder and delight of that era? These are 
the qualities of the sonl, and the grave cannot 
destroy them. Again let me hear thy vuice, 
permit me to enjoy at their source the pure wa- 
ters of thy elogueuce. To this he affably an- 
swered: * The facility with which thou speak- 
est our language, isto me surprising; great 
must have been the prodigies by which it has 
escaped the devastating torrent of time. 1 ad- 
mire thy resolution and thy noble purpose in 
penetrating hither to seck these shades, the very 
idea of whom makes the living tremble; for 
spirits have been, among every people, the sub- 
ject of a thousand tales as extravagant as un- 
true. Thine isa high and strong mind that can 
thus conquer the almost inherent sentiments of 
fear, that principal appanage of human weak- 
ness. But how hast thou heard of my charac- 
ter, on which thou. lavishest encomiums to 
which, I confess, I cannot listen without plea- 
sure? Why dost thou prefer me to my contem- 
poraries, to many of whom, however, I esteem- 
ed myself inferior in merit?’ Encouraged by 
his urbanity, I respectful'y replied: ‘ An intel- 
lect as great as thine, could not but possess a 
noble sincerity; and this virtue betrays thy 
superiority inevery page of thy golden volumes. 
In disquisitions of thine on philosophy, in which 
the pomp of eloquence vies with the lofty na- 
ture of the subject, thy opinions are expressed 
with moderation, and theu leavest the sentence 
of decision to the judgment of the reader. To 
me, this wise reserve appears to have been an 
attribute of many an ancient sage, commenc- 
ing with Socrates, who often confounded the in- 
flated pride of idle sophistry by his simple and 
perpetual interrogatories. This modest diffi- 
dence israre at present; the moderns, declaim- 
ing with rash impetuosity, seek distinction in 
the boldness or singularity of their opinions.’ ” 


* ¥ # K * 


«6 Listen,’ exclaimed Brutus, ‘and thou 
thyself shalt judge. Thou wast gifted with a 
genius, profound, but incapable of repose ; 
with a high spirit inordinately ambitious ; with 
a disposition generous, but impatient of an 





equal; with a heroic but ungovernable wish 
for signal achievements. With this uncommon 
assemblage of splendid vices and equivocal 
virtues, thy love of supremacy opened thy path 
to greatness; but in the impaired condition of 
our constitution, thou wast the most dangerous 
of its subjects. For, to thee the commission of 
wrong was no impediment, if thou couldst but 
profit by our weakness to arrive at the height of 


power. Then indeed, when thou hadst attain- 
ed thatelevation, thou didst affect a parade of 


clemency to the small number of thy enemies 
whom thy vengeance had not yet overtaken. | 
do not pretend to take shelter in the vagueness 
of a general and sweeping sentence; I will de- 
tail the proofs of my accusation. Let us pass 
over the dissolute licentiousness of thy private 
life, and only pause on thy public transactions. 
We will go back to thy earlier days, already 
mature in profligacy, when having squandered 
immense sums in the Comitium, to bribe the 
electors to give thee the proconsulate of Iberia, 
thou wouldst not have been able to reach that 
province, but have been ignominiously arrested 
on the way, by the prosecutions of thy credit- 
ors, if our rich Crassus had not stood forward 
as thy security. Having attained the consu- 
late by the same means, we found thee more 
factious than a tribune ; and ever adroitly flat- 
tering the passions of the people, to prepare, by 
their favour, a way for thyself to the highest 
fortune, even through civil commotions. With 
what grief the senate, and most of all the ve- 
nerable Cato, heard thee propose anew the 
Agrarian law, that perpetual aliment of ple- 
beian tumult and dissatisfaction! Thy col- 
league Bibulus vainly opposeu the dangerous 
and baneful proposal. Thou didst appeal to 
the people from the decree of the senate. How 
shall I paint the horrors of the Comitium, when 
thy satellites, to terrify the friends of order into 
submission, were dispersed through the assem- 
bly, secretly armed! Scarcely had Bibulus 
begun his harangue against the proposed law, 
when the people, roused by thee, covered with 
mud the venerable head of that consul, broke 
the fasces of his lictors, pulled him from the 
rostra, and dragged him to the steps of the tem- 
ple of Castor, covered with blood that streamed 
from the wounds received by his friends in their 
endeavours to protect him; two of these were 
tribunes; their inviolable office had been to 
them no protection. Twice our great Cato 
strove to influence that tumultuous assembly 
with his voice, respected until then; each time 
thy hired ruffians violently removed him from 
the tribunal. In this manner, laying aside all 
shame, thou didst openly seek to undermine the 
republic. Thy unfortunate colleague was 
obliged to keep concealed in his own house du- 
ring the greater part of his consulship; his re- 
treat gave up our freedom to thee as a defence- 
less victim expiring within thy grasp. Thy ab- 
sence of ten years in Gaul became to us as fatal 
as thy presence, for it furnished thee with in- 
struments to assist thy ambitious progress. 
Those provinces and wars were to thee a great 
arena, where Victories over our enemies were 





only preludes to the subjection of Rome herself. 
Recollect, Cesar, that execrable day on which 
thou didst pass the Rubicon; and the dread si- 
lence of the nation at sight of thy acmed ap- 
proach? Of what avail were thy conquests 
and the discipline of thy troops? Thy warlike 
legions brought us a deceptive glory and a real 
slavery. From that time, contemning our 
rights, thou didst daily repeat such shameless 
assertions as these: ‘that the republic only 
existed in name; that Sylla was to blame for 
having abdicated the Dictatorship; and that 
there was no other Jaw in Rome than thy will.’ 
Couitiers, pliant tools, mean flatterers, and de- 
based characters, soon gathered around thee, 
and strove in thy service to outvie each other 
in baseness and servile compliance. These 
worthy emissaries insidiously placed in crowds 
a few hirelings instructed to address thee in 
their shouts as king; and diadems were seen 
upon thy statues. Yon Antony, then consul, 
with fawning hypocrisy came naked to the Lu- 
percal, where thou wast seated upon a throne 
uf gold, and offered thee an imperial diadem. 
He threw himself at thy feet, and entreated 
thee to accept it; while thou didst refuse it 
with all the dignity of the tragic buskin, leaving 
us in doubt which of you was the most expert, 
the one to flatter, or the other to feign. But 
the joyful exclamatious of the crowd whenever 
thou didst put back the crown, then their threat- 
ening silence at sight of the abject farce of re- 
offering it, showed thee that, in spite of all thy 
arts, the populace even were not yet depraved 
enough to forget their ancient detestation of 
royalty. But, asif some fatality had so blunted 
our peuetration that we could not read the 
heart of a tyrant, thy effrontery did not even 
endeavour to conceal its designs. For instance; 


Lucius Cotta, the keeper of the Sybilline leaves, 


published this oracle: The Parthians can only 
be conquered by a king ; therefure we were not 
to hope for success unless we gave thee that ti- 
tle. Tosuch an extent had the corruption and 
servility of thy partisans arisen, that some of 
them dared to propose in the senate, that thou 
shouldst be so entirely freed from the restraints 
of propriety, as to have the privilege of sending 
for any Roman woman at thy choice. What 
more unequivocal proof of tyranny than this, 
when, for each day that we were spared our 
own and our childrens’ lives, and the modesty 
of our wives and daughters, we were to thank 
thy clemency? But more; we had seen the 
plains of Pharsalia covered with the corses of 
Romans; the head of Pompey had been struck 
off by assassins ; the best citizens were in ba- 
nishment; the country in strife and terror. 
Through multitudes of thy slain countrymen, 
thou hadst at length reached the throne ; so that 
thy regal mantle drew its royal purple from our 
blood. Then impious flattery gave thee the title 
of Julius Jove, of the invincible god ; then arose 
in thy name, temples, altars, and statues; in- 
cense smoked on thy shrines; thou hadst 
priests, libations, and sactifices; when a fortu- 
nate stroke of my dagger delivered us from thy 
divinity.” 
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MISCELLANY. 





THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. (Concluded-) 


“ Sibyl made her appearance in the 
drawing-room soon after him, in her riding 
dress. Her manner was cold and distant, 
and she heard him feign business at home 
without condescending to notice it, only 
that there was a fever upon her cheek 
which spoke an unwonted tumult of feel- 
ing. Her horse was at the door, and Sir 
Lubin was ready to escort her down. As 
she took leave of her cousin, they were both 
haughty, and their hands trembled. In a 
minute she was seen winding through the 
old avenue. Sir Lubin, who was observed 
poking his head from his shoulders with 
all the grace of a goose in a basket, was 
evidently saying tender things, and, alto- 
gether, looked cruelly like a dangerous ri- 
val. The Childe drew his breath through 
his teeth as though they had been set on 
edge, and moved from the window like a 
spirit turned out of Paradise. 

-“ Sir Lubin did not find his ride very sa- 
tisfactory. He discovered that it was a 
fine evening ;—made a clever simile about 
Lady Sibyl’s cheek and a poppy, and ano- 
ther about her cruelty and a bramble ; but 
they had little or no effect. She answered 
‘no,’ when she ought to have said ‘ yes,’ 
looked bewildered when he asked her opi- 
nion, and, in fact, as he poetically express- 
ed it, was extracting honey from the flow- 
ers of her own imagination. 

“ ¢ Will he, indeed, have the heart to 
leave me thus ?’ said Sibyl to herself. * Un- 
kind—ungrateful—to take my little trea- 
sure from me—the sole companion of my 
bosom—the witness of all the tears | have 
shed for him, the comforter of all my doubts 
of his fidelity ;—it is gone for ever—I can 
never stoop to recover it back—I never will 
forgive him—no, never—that is, if he be 
really gone.’ 

“ And really, when she returned, he was 
gone. Sibyl, however, would not persuade 
herself that it was not his @ntention to re- 
turn; and every night had to take her 
pride to task for having looked out upon 
the road all the day. Perhaps he would 
write ; and she stole away, as heretofore, 
alone, to meet the tardy post a mile off. 
There were letters for my lord—for Sir 
Lubin—for the Lady Jemima. 

** No, no!—I want not them. -For the 
Lady Sibyl—what for the Lady Siby] ?” 

“The letters were turned over and over, 
and still the same deadening sound fell 
like a knell upon her heart—‘ Nothing fo 
the Lady Sibyl.’ 





* She returned unwillingly to her com- 
pany, and retired, at the first opportunity, 
to wonder if her cousin was really in ear- 
nest—if he had really deserted her, and 
whether she had ever given him cause so 
to do. Her pride would seldom suffer her 
to weep, and the tears seemed swelling at | 
her heart till each throb was a throb of| 
pain. | 
self with suggesting other reasons than | 





was gone to ——, and was paying violent 
attentions to the lady Blanche. 

“She tore the letter calmly into little 
strips:—her lips were compressed with 
beautiful, but stern and desperate determi- 
vation. That night Sir Lubin made his 
proposals, and in the delirium of fancied 
vengeance, Sibyl answered—she knew not 


Sometimes she would bewilder her- | what. 


“It was not long after that the Childe 


want of inclination for his absence, and| was returning sadly home from the lady 


for his silence. Might he not wish to re- 


turn, and be prevented by his family, who | 


had not seen him for so long, and would 
naturally be importune?. Might he not be 


Blanche. She was very beautiful—but 
oh, she had not the speaking glance of Si- 
byl. She was lofty and high minded ; but 
it was not the sweet pride that fascinated 


fearful of writing, lest the letter should fall | whilst it awed,—it was the aspiring wo- 
into hands for which it was not intended, | man, and not the playful and condescend- 


and betray the secret which she had desired 
him to keep? It surely might be her own 
overweening caution that was afflicting 
her, and he might be as impatient as her- 
self. Her imagination would begin to oc- 
cupy itself in ideal scenes, until she forgot 
those which had really occurred, and her 
hand would rise fondly to her bosom to 
draw forth the semblance of her suffering 
cavalier. Alas! it was then that the poor 
Sibyl’s deceptive dreams were dispersed. 
The picture was gone—was even now, 
perhaps, the bosom companion of another, 
who pitied her with smiles, and gaily up- 
braided him for his falsehood. Then 
again, would the flush of shame rush over 
her cheek, her maiden indignation deter- 
mine to forget him, and her wildered wits 
busy themselves upon plans of teaching 
him that she had done so. 

“In the mean time Sir Lubin began to 
cougratulate himself that he had made an 
impression. Sibyl had lost the spirit to 
repel his advances as she had done before, 
and the little which she afforded him of 
her company, was clearly a pretty strata- 
gem to bring him to an explanation. He 
had a great mind to be cruel in his turn, 
and lead her heart the dance, as he ex- 
pressed it, which she had led his,—but 
then she was very pale, and might have a 
fit of illness. On the evening when he 
had resolved to make her happy, Sibyl in- 
deed, received a letter, but it was from her 
lover’s sister. It was full of the gay rattle 
which usually characterizes the correspon- 
dence of hearts which have never known 
sorrow ;—but it was other news that Sibyl 
looked for; she toiled through lively de- 
scriptions of fetes, and finery, and flirta- 
tions, scarcely knowing what she read, till. 
at last, her eyes glanced upon: the name 
she sought. She stopped to breathe ere 
she proceeded, and then Childe Wilfal 


ing seraph. She was accomplished ; but 
they were the accomplishments approved 
by the understanding rather than the heart 
—the methodical work of education, and 
stored up for display. But Sibyl was ac- 
complished by heaven ; her gifts were like 
the summer breezes which sported about 
him,—wild, exquisite, and mysterious, 
which were the same, whether wasted on 
the desert, or wafting delight to the multi- 
tude. She was a lovely line of poetry in 
a world of prose—she was a blossom drop- 
ped from paradise to shame all the flowers 
of the earth. Ob, but Sibyl was false! 
and oh, again, it was just possible that he 
might be mistaken. He was sadly bewil- 
dered, had another bad head-ache, and was 
strongly of opinion that it was not the 
way to forget Sibyl to put her in competi- 
tion with other people. He hardly liked 
to confess it to himself, but he was not 
quite sure that, if he had any excuse which 
would not compromise his dignity, he 


the hall, and suffer the fiends which were 
tormenting him to drive him at their own 
pace. 

“It happened that such excuse was not 
far distant. He had no sooner alighted at 
home, than he was presented with a hasty 
note, which had been some days awaiting 
him, from Sibyl’s father, inviting him,—a 
film came over his eyes, and the pulsation 
of his heart was paralysed,—inviting him 
to what he knew would give him great 
pleasure, to Sibyl’s wedding! Should he 
send an excuse, and stay at home, and 
prove that he did not care about it; or 
should he plunge headlong into their revel- 
ry, and spare neither age nor sex of the 
whole party? No matter, he would consi- 
der iton his way. He gave his steed the 
spur, as though the good animal had been 





Sir Lubin himself, and set out to cool his 


would not turn his horse’s head towards. 
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blood, and shake his wits into their places, 
by a moonlight gallop of a hundred 
niles. 

“The morning was far advanced when 
fie came within sight of the hall. He was 
almost exhausted ; and the preparations 
for festivity, upon the fine slope of the 
chase, came over his soul with sickness 
and dismay. The high blood of his poor 
animal was barely sufficient to answer the 
deeble urging of its rider; and the slow 
stride, which was accompanied by a deeper 
and a deeper sob, seeined fast flagging to 
a stand still. The Childe felt that he was 
too late. He inquired of a troop of mer- 
ry makers around a roasting ox, and found 
that the wedding cavalcade had set off for 


ihe church. He looked down upon the 


. . 7 ' 
hilt of his sword,—he was still in time for 


vengeance,—still in time to cut short the 
bridegroom’s triumph,—to disappoint the 
anticipations of—Spirit’s of fury! were 


there none to inspire a few minutes vigour | 


into his fainting steed. 
on as though he had possessed the burning 
heart of his master ;—troops of peasant 
girls, dressed fantastically, and waving 
gariands on either side of the road, soon 
told him that he was near the scene of the 
sacrifice. They had received a sheep-faced 
duck from the head of the blushing Sir 
iubin,—a sprawling wave of his long arm, 
thrust, in all the pride of silver and satin, 
from the window of his coach and six. 
They had beheld the fevered and bewil- 
dered loveliness of the lady Sibyl, looking 
amongst the bride’s-maids, intense as a 
planet amidst its satellites, and were all in 
extacies, that if possible, increased his 
agony. Another lash, another bound, and 
he turned the corner which brought him 
full upon the elm-embowered church, sur- 
rounded by the May-day multitude, and a 
string of coaches which displayed all the 
arms in the county. He sprang from his 
horse, and dashed through them like a me- 
teor. The party were still standing before 
the altar; and he staggered and restrained 
his steps to hear how far the ceremony 
had proceeded. There was a dead silence, 
and all eyes were fixed upon Sibyl, who 
trembled, as it seemed, too much to articu- 
Hfte. 

‘«¢ « More water,’ said some one in a low 
voice ; ‘she is going to faint again.’ 

“ Water was handed to her, and the 
clergyman repeated— 

«« ¢ Wilt thou take this man to be thy wed- 
ded husband ?” 

“ Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audi- 
bly ; her father looked more troubled, and 


The steed toiled | 


Sir Lubin opened his mouth wider and 
wider. 

“The question was repeated, but still 
Sibyl spoke not. 

“It was pronounced a third time,—Si- 
byl shook more violently, and uttered an 
hysteric scream. 

** Oh, inerciful heaven!’ she exclaimed, 
* it is impossible !—I cannot !—I cannot!’ 

Her astonished lover sprang forward, 
and received her fainting form in his arms. 
A glance at each other’s countenance was 
sufficient to explain all the sufferings,——to 
dissipate all the resentment. Conceal- 
ment was now out of the question, and 
their words broke forth at the same in- 
Stant. 

**Oh faithless! how could you drive 
me to this dreadful extremity ?’ 

*“* Sweet Sibyl, forgive—forgive me! I 
will atone for it by such penitence, such de- 
| votion, »s the world never saw.’ 





| * By Jove!’ exclaimed the bridegroom, 
* but I do not like this!’ 

“*By my word!’ added the lady Je- 
mima, * but here is a new lover !’ 

* ¢ By mine honour !’ responded the lady 
Bridget. * but he is an old one!’ 

** By my word and honour too,’ con- 
tinued the lady something else, ‘I suspect- 
ed it long ago.’ 

“* And by my gray beard,’ concluded 
the old lord, ‘I wish I had done so too !—~ 
Look you, Sir Lubin, Sibyl is my only 
child, and must be made happy her own 
way. Ireally thought she had been pining 
and dying for you, but since it appears 
I was mistaken, why e’en let us make the 
best of it. You can be bride’s-man still, 
though you cannot be bridegroom; and 
who knows but in our revels to-night you 
may find a lady less liable to change her 
mind ?” 

“Sir Lubin did not understand this 
mode of proceeding, and would have come 
to high words, but for the peculiar expres- 
sion of Childe Wilful’s eye, which kept 
them bubbling in his throat. He could by 
no means decide upon what to say. He 
gave two or three pretty considerable 
hems, but he cleared the road in vain, for 
nothing was coming; and so, at last, he 
made up his mind to treat the matter with 
silent contempt He bowed to the compa- 
ny with a haughty dive, kicked his long 
sword, as he turned, between his legs, and 
strode, or rather rode, out of the church 
as fast as his dignity would permit. The 
crowd on the outside, not being aware of 
what had passed within, and taking it for 
granted that it was all right that the bride- 








groom, on such great occasions, should ge 
home alone, wished him joy very heartily 
and clamorously, and the six horses went 
off at a long trot, which was quite grand. 

“ Sibyl and her cavalier looked breath- 
lessly for what was to come next. 

“ «The wedding feast must not be lost,’ 
said the old lord; * will nobody be mar- 
ried >? 

* Sibyl was again placéd at the altar, and 
in the room of Sir Lubin, was handed the 
Cavalier Wilful. 

* « Wilt thou take this man for thy wed- 
ded husband ?’ demanded the priest. 

“ Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but 
her faintings did not return; and if her 
voice was low when she spoke the words 
‘I will,’ it was distinct and musical as the 
clearest note of the nightingale. 

THE ILL-FATED LOVERS. 

I had settled my accounts with mine 
host and his dependents ; my luggage was 
on board; I had wrapped myself up in my 
boat-cloak, and had seated myself at the 
stern of the vessel. A melancholy, per- 
haps constitutional, but now increased from 
the idea of leaving the land of my forefa- 
thers for that of the stranger, came over 
me. I thought of home—I thought of 
every inmate of that home—of every in- 
mate from whom I had, only a few days 
before, with such emotion parted. “ Shall 
I,” said I to myself, “ find any congenial 
spirit ia the clime to which I am going, 
who will replaée the loved beings from 
whom seas will shortly separate me?” 
There is something at all times moving in 
the idea of separation; but, when that se- 
paration is for the first time—when the 
prospect of return is far distant—when the 
mind, however greedy after novelty, is vet 
suffering under the poignancy of recent 
adieus—then, indeed, is sorrow choaking, 
I sighed aloud—perhaps I shed a tear; 
would that I had never had more unworthy 
occasion to have done so! “ Land of my 
birth! and to me pregnant with every ten- 
der émotion,” I cried, as the order for de- 
parture was given at the heli, “ may I re- 
visit thee under more joyful feelings than I 
leave thee! and may the loved friends that 
I leave behind me cherish the remembrance 
of one whose fondest hope is in the joy of 
seeing them again!” I turned away from 
the retiring land, and, giving way to my 
musing, I was absorbed in melancholy re- 
flections, until the land was undistinguish- 
able from the horizon. The movements 
and voices of the sailors and passengers, 
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roused me from my lethargy; I rose from 
my seat, and was surprised to find so many 
companions ; I wandered from one face to 
another; [ canvassed, in my mind, their 
reasons for migration; I thought I already 
read something of the character of each ; 
at any rate, | wished todo so. My mind, 
in its present state of desertion, wanted to 
find some being similarly circumstanced, 
with whom to confer—some object to lean 
upon. AsI was thus musing, I cast my 
eye ona young man who was thoughtfully 
looking over the side of the vessel, his 
head resting on his hand. “ His,” said [, 
“is no journey of pleasure.” I watched 
him attentively ; he remained long motion- 
less—absorbed—lost ; he started suddenly, 
left the place where he was standing, and 
not until the morning afterwards did I see 
him again. There was something about 
this gentleman that haunted my imagina- 
tion, and prompted to an attempt at farther 
intimacy ; his very appearance, as well as 
his sorrows, interested mej; in figure, he 
was upright, and rather tall ; his complex- 
ion, whatever might have been its hue of 
yore, was now rather sallow; his raven- 
black hair hung wildly over his forehead ; 
his eye was dark, large, and somewhat 
sunken ; he was attired in military undress, 
surmounted by an ample and dark mantle, 
apparently of foreign manufacture. During 
the rest of our voyage I saw him but sel- 
dom, and learnt little to satisfy my curiosi- 
ty. At lastthe shores of Portugal, glitter- 
ing to the rising sun, rose toour view. All 
was hope. Did I lose sight of thee, Fng- 
land, for one moment, in the glowing ex- 
pectancy ?) We landed. Every thing was 
new to me, and, so situated, I felt bereft 
when parting with such as the voyage had 
familiarized me to. My curiosity regard- 
ing my interesting fellow passenger had 
not been satisfied. AsI was about to leave 
the ship, he asked me if he could serve me. 
I stated the embarrassments of a stranger 
ina strange land. It was from Lisbon 
that he had sailed (in consequence of ill 
health, consecutive toa wound) when he 
last visited England, never to see it more. 
We went together to the same hotel. | 
thought him doubly melancholy this even- 
ing. He appeared very solicitous to pro- 
ceed on his journey ; he was going, he told 
me, he feared, on an idle errand; “ but,” 
said he, with considerable emotion, “a 
longer stay in England would have been 
death tome.” We parted for the night. I 
had hoped to have seen him in the morn- 
ing, but no, he was gone. A letter, how- 
ever, he had left for me in the hands of the 


;mended to him; to it he had gone. He 





waiter ; it was written hastily and wildly, 
and dated $o’clock ; it explained all. “ Ab 
why, my Estrella,” did it say, “ did the 
fates ordain that I should see thee but to 
weep and die!” Estrella was the daugh- 
ter of a Spanish grandee; she had loved, 
and her passion was warmly returned. 
The British camp had been suddenly 
brokenup. The lovers had met; they had 
parted—alas! for ever. Captain C 
was wounded in the retreat; his health 
was despaired of; England was recom- 











had returned to find out his friend—to | 
make her his beyond the chance of sepa- | 
ration; but it was a delusion. Several | 
months afterwards, at a considerable dis- 
tance, I found out my unfortunate friend ; 
he was much altered ; disappointed hope 
had made sad havoc with him; a hectic 
flush announced the worm within; every 
hope for the continuance of his life had 
vanished from him ;—and for why ?—Be- 
cause he had too truly learnt, that his Es- 








trella, to soothe the pangs of his absence, 
had preceded him to realms to which her | 


unfortunate friend was so soon to follow. 


She was gone; but she had left in the 
hands of a relation a locket of her hair, to 
be given to her lover, should he ever ap- 
pear again in Spain. At the back of it 
was a little piece of embroidery, showing 
two birds flying different ways, drawing 
tighter a true lover’s knot. It was surely 
too emblematical of her love and fidelity. 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. J 

It is said that, upon hearing of the pre- 
mature death of the Rev. C. Maturin, and 
learning that he had left a widow but ill 
provided for, and some unpublished manu- 
scripts, Sir Walter Scott wrote to the un- 
fortunate lady a letter of condolence, in 
which, among other kind expressions of 
respect for the genius of the departed au- 
thor, he gratuitously offered his editorial 
services, for the purpose of giving those 
works to the world in a form the most likely 
to be productive to her of profit. 








CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS’ ALBUMS. 

The term album originally means a 
white or blank book; but it is now more 
particularly applied to an elegantly bound 
volume of blank paper, in which it is a 
custom for young ladies to copy scraps of 
poetry, draw flowers, and paste autographs, 
in doing which they deceive themselves 
with the idea that they show both their in- 
genuity and their industry. When com- 
pleted, a volume of this kind, computing 








the expense of the binding, which is gene- 
rally of the most sumptuous description, 
with silk linings, gilt edges, &c. and the 
time bestowed upon it, may cost some 
twenty or thirty guineas, while its contents 
are hardly worth so many pence. Indeed, 
it may be honestly said of such a volume, 
that it is “ of no use toany but the owner.” 
Hitherto, the use of albums has been con- 
fined to young ladies, whose white hands 
soil them with nothing but ink; but we 
should never have suspected that chimnéy- 
sweepers would be permitted to contami- 
nate them with their sooty paws. We were, 
therefore, highly amused by the designation 
of Chimney-sweepers? Album, which has 
been given to a :ecent collection of poetry. 
Had this happened in Ireland, we should 
at once have termed it a bull; as it is, we 
presume that it isa polite term for a bag 
of soot; and we, therefore, advise all our 
acquaintance, whenever they walk in the 
streets of London, to avoid coming into 
contact with a Chimney-sweepers’ Album. 


For the American Atheneum. 
FUNERALS. 

It isa trite, but true saying, that nothing 
is so certain as death. That deprecated 
event is an indispensable epilogue ta the 
little drama of life. It is the “ parting 
stirrup at the journey’s end ;” the sad sti- 
pend of the first transgression, 

Th’ unsparing pursuivant with eagle’s wings, 

That knocks at poor men’s doors, as well as kings. 

It is not my present purpose to urge the 
necessity of being spiritually prepared for 
this solemn event; [shall leave that sub- 
ject to abler pens. ButI do wish to call 
the reader’s attention to the vast impor- 
tance of being prepared for death ina tem- 
poral and natural point of view ; not only 
for their own individual exit, but also for 
that of their friends, relatives and depend- 
ants. 

The certainty of the event, and the un 
certainty of the time, unite in urging the 
necessity of the preparation to which I al- 
lude. We are assured, from the divine 
lips of Him who cannot lie, as well as by 
every day’s experience, that in an hour 
when he is least expected, the Grim Mes 
senger appears, and with a touch of his 
icy hand, lays prostrate our fairest pros- 
pects, and crumbles the lofty fabrics of our 
worldly hopes into mounds of dust and 
ashes. How necessary, then, it is to be 


prepared for what we cannot avert!’ How 
many subsequent litigations, heart-burnings 
and family quarrels, might have been pre- 
vented, by a little attention to this subject ? 
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And surely, it is the duty of a christian and 
a parent, to entail as little trouble on his 
posterity as possible. And yet, strange to 
say, an unjustifiable carelessness, or a ri- 
diculous superstition, pre vents many a man 
from even making his own will, until his 
body has become emaciated, the light of 
his reason dimmed, and every facuity, both 
bodily and mental, impaired by disease. 

Were such persons setting out on a jour- 
ney for business or pleasure, they would 
not fail to give the most particular instruc- 
tions to their clerks, workmen and families, 
respecting their conduct during their ab- 
sence. But how much more important it 
is, to give such instructions previous to a 
journey to “ that undiscovered country, 
from whose bourne no traveller returns !” 
A journey which must be commenced soon, 

—perhaps to-morrow—possibly the next 
hour! 

The most solemn and impressive event 
that can mark the history of a family, (and 
it is one that marks the history of all,) is a 
funeral. A desire “ to tomb a corpse with | 
solemn obsequies,” is one of the distinguish- | 
ing traits of human nature. In every age | 
of the world, in every country, and by every 
class of people, whether savage or civilized, | 
the solemnities of a funeral have always) 
been observed with religious exactness, and | 
connected with religious rites. 'This re-| 
spect for the dead is a sentiment interwoven } 
with the tenderest and best feelings of our 
nature ; and can be treated with derision by 
none but the ignorant or the wicked. 

But we are never less competent to di- 
rect, arrange, and conduct those solemn 
obsequies, than when they are suddenly de- 
manded at our hands. When the heart- 
chilling scene of nature’s dissolution is 
over—when the hand of weeping friend- 
ship has closed the rayless eyes of the body 
in night—when conjugal love and filial af- 
fection can only give utterance to half-ar- 
ticulated sentences and convulsive sobs— 
when, in short, the very current that gives 
motion to our vitals is wasting, drop by 
drop, through excess of grief—at such a 
time, and under such circumstances, how 
van it-be sapposed that we should pay a 
due attention to those new duties which 
have grown out of the very cause of our 
inability? Itis impossible. Every family, 
at such a season, is, more or less, a scene of 
confusion. Orders and directions are gi- 





ven with irresolution, and countermanded 
withoutreflection ; until intrusive friendship 
takes the lead, and too often, by well-meant 
endeavours, contracts debts for the uncon- 
scious: survivors, which their means are) 





now incompetent to discharge. But this is 
not all; less remote consequences some- 
times occur, which are still less agreeable. 
One friend volunteers his services to be- 
speak a coffin; another to order a grave 
opened in some designed spot ; a third sum- 
mous the tailor and dress-maker ; a fourth 
orders the shroud, crape, &c.; a fifth enga- 
ges a hearse; a sixth the hackney coaches ; 
and a seventh invites a clergyman. Under 
such circumstances, unity of action is not 
to be expected. One depends upon an- 
other; and the result is sometimes very se- 
riously mortifying and distressing. Within 
the last three months, the writer of this ar- 
ticle has attended the funerals of two in- 
dividuals, for neither of which had a grave 
been provided, or a hearse procured ; and 
the interment of one of them was conse- 
quently postponed antil the following day. 

Now, all such difficulties and disappoint- 
ments might be prevented or obviated, much 
expense saved, and the afflicted survivors re- 
lieved from every additional care, by adopt- 
ing the European custom of emoloying an 
UNDERTAKER, All that is necessary, 
is the simple act of stating particulars, ei- 
ther verbally or by note. When this is 
once done, the arrangements progress in 
due order. The coffin, shroud, cap, crape, 
scarfs, gloves, hearse, sexton, clergyman, 
mourning coaches, and every other requi- 
site, make their appearance in the propér 
time and manner, and every thing is con- 
ducted with the utmost decency, solemnity, 
and punctuality. Every thing 1s done in 
a style exactly corresponding with the taste, 
wishes and pecuniary means of the parties 
concerned. No bills are subsequently pre- 
sented—that of the Undertaker includes 
every thing, and its amount about twenty 
per cent. less than the usual expenses on 
such occasions. 

With respect to the style of hearses, I 
must not presume to dictate ; for, on this 
subject, different people entertain different 
opinions. To suit all classes, however, 
Mr. JOHN L. DILLON, 496 Pearl-st. the 
only general undertaker I know in this city, 
has provided two; one on the American, 
and the other on the European plan. At- 
tached to the latter are two full sets of rich 
massy mourning plumes, in the London 
style, which may be used or not, at the 
pleasure of the employer. One set is in- 
tended for single, and the other for married 
persons. ‘‘he former are all white, to denote 
the purity and innocence of youth, while 
the latter are jet black, to represent the 
gloom of that heart from which its conjugal 
counterpart has been torn by the hand of 





death. Both of these hearses are got up in 
a style that reflects honour on the taste of 
the enterprising proprietor. Having be- 
come convinced by experience of the utili- 
ty of this establishment, I feel it a duty to 
make the public acquainted therewith. 
AMICUS. 





From the Worcester Magazine. 
FORT ERIE. 
“« The shattered wall 
Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height, 
Yet shows of what she was when steel and bali 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light ; 
A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of bafiied foes was watched along the plain. 
But peace destroyed what war could never 
blight; 
And laid those proud roofs low to Summer's 
rain, 
On which the iron shower for years had poured 
in vain.” 

Scarcely ten years have passed since the 
commotion of warfare raged along the 
northwestern frontier of the United States, 
and those peaceful inhabitants, separated 
by the broad streain, and interchanging 
mutual offices of friendship, hospitality, 
and kindness, were divided by the barrier 
of hostility, and met only as foes, to seal 
their union in blood. Yet, even now, time 
has obliterated the traces of desperate en- 
counters, and the visiter of this classic 
ground, ueeds an admonition from the re- 
cord of history to tell him, that every step 
he treads is on the graves of the slain ; that 
the fields whare the harvest spreads its 
goiden mantle, and the green grass waves 
high, were the scenes of carnage; that 
from each silent embrasure of the ruined 
fortresses the battle gun poured out its iron 
hail; and that the fair tree, bending so 
gracefully in the summer wind, has been 
nourished by the purple current flowing 
from the hearts of the brave. The luxu- 
riant verdure of Erie, of Chippewa, of 
Queenstown, and of Bridgewater, springs 
from clay once animated by living valour ; 
and the reaper gathers up his sheaves of 
grain where death has rioted on a nobler 
harvest. The same careless forgetfulness 
that prompts the merry song of the labourer 
on those wide burial plains, has extended 
to our Own countrymen. The memory of 
the departed slumbers with the past; and 
we hold no solemn anniversaries to bright- 
en the recollection of their great actions. 
The names of the dead are seldom heard, 
except from those who mourned, when 
they fell, for the loss of some who were 
dear in the circles of domestic and social 
affection. The band of the survivors spared 
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died on a foreign shore : Decatur escaped 
the shot of the foe to expire by the hand of a 
friend: the gallant Macdonough, who dis- 
played our flag in triumph on the waters of 
Champlain, has yielded to the slow ad- 
vances of wasting disease ; and a few will 
be left to the mortifying contrast between 
the honours so warmly given in the hours of 
recent success and the coldness of neglect. 
But the duty of gratitude, so reluctantly 
performed by this generation, may be safe- 
ly trusted to posterity; they will appreciate 
merits, and freshen the laurels of the men 
who so well served their country, and they 
will guard with equal veneration the memo- 
vies of Perry and of Nelson, and keep with 
the same fidelity the fame of the brave of 
our infant republic and the names of the 
great of the proud monarchies of ancient 
days. 

Around those spots which have been red- 
dened with the blood of our countrymen, 
there is an attraction, which will often draw 
the traveller from his path. The fields where 
the finger of decay has wasted the traces of 
sanguinary encounter,. are still full of in- 
teresting associations. His temperament 
must be cold indeed, who can tread where 
the youthful and the brave have fallen like 
the summer leaves. There is a silent elo- 
quence in those spots, which stirs the deep- 
est feelings of the soul, We shall incur no 
risk of exhausting the patience of the rea- 
der so far, that no stock will remain for 
our fature draughts, if we carry him to one 
of the scenes of carnage, and briefly trace 
the dim recollections of its history. 

The fortress of Erie, during the late war 
with England, was the theatre of gallant 
exploits, and the scene of brilliant victories. 
The movements of the contending armies 
in its neighbourhood, were then watched 
with intense interest and keen anxiety. 
This post is situated on the northeastern 
shore of Lake Erie, inthe province of Up- 
per Canada, about twenty iniles above red 
Falls, on a plain overlooking the magnifi- | 
cent expanse of waters. Here the Niagara 
river goes out, and its floods, confined in a 
narrow and rocky channel, rush impetuous- 
ly along. On the American shore is the 
flourishing and neat town of Buffalo, which, 
in the course of a contest, marked on both 
sides by most disgraceful and barbarous acts 
of wanton destruction, and in this quarter 
diversified by deplorable incidents of cruel 
outrage and individual suffering, was burnt 
by the British forces; but has now risen in 
renewed beauty from its ashes, and presents 
an animating picture of the effects of en- 


| trenchments. 





ferprise, industry, and consequent prosperi- 


ty. On crossing from this village, we em- 
bark on the foaming stream for a passage, 
rendered fearful by the violence of the 
waves rolling down from the lake, and the 
whirling and eddying of the waters among 
the hidden rocks. So rapid is the current, 
that the boat usually ascends about three 
quarters of a mile, and notwithstanding the 
utmost exertions of the expert and athletic 
oarsman, is frequently carried far below the 
spot of its departure. A short distance 
downward, in the midst of the river, is 
Grand Island, smiling like another Eden, 
now well known as the chosen spot selected 
by the self-constituted governor of Jsrael, 
for the metropolis of his assumed empire, 
the asylum where the dispersed tribes of 
the Hebrews should gather under the sha- 
dow of his protection, and find an Ararat 
of refuge from the persecutions cf nations. 
A short walk along the margin of the En- 
glish territory, brings us to the military 
works, now dilapidated and ruinous. In 
the centre stands a heavy wall of solid 
materials, thirty feet in height, pierced for 
artillery, still bearing the dint of cannon 
balls, fired during the long siege it sustain- 
ed, and surrounded with numerous en- 
The principal gateway was 
through this piece of masonry, and was 
defended by a triangular mound, so situa- 
ted, as to compel the assailants to advance 
in a direct line with the range of the guns. 
On the east, a line of defences extended 
down the lake, then turning northward and 
running parallel with its margin, and with 
the ramparts of the fort, it went far on- 
ward. Northward was the front, where 
the fortifications were constructed with the 
greatest care. Two huge bastions project- 
ed towards the plain, and with their con- 
hecting parapet were joined to the walls. 
At their base was a deep ditch, and the re- 
mains of batteries and other parapets are 
thrown still further inadvance. The plain 
beyond is skirted by an ancient forest, un- 


der whose thickets were planted the bat-. 
The} 


tering train of the British army. 
lofty trees are pierced with large holes 
made by the passage of cannon bullets, 
and their shattered trunks and mutilated 
bodies, still bear the sears of the fight, and 
the memorials of warfare. 

Soon after the cominencement of the 
war, in May, 1813, this post was aban- 
doned by the British, and occupied by the 
Americans. Before the close of that year, 
it fell again into the hands of its former 

owners. Qn the 3d of July, 1814, it was 
seized by Gen. Brown, and: soon hecaine 
the seat of déstfuttive warfare. “The se- 
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ries of bloody battles distinguishing the 
campaign of that year, had enfeebled the 
army, and after the carnage at Bridgewa- 
ter, where one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four gallant men were sent to rendet 
up their last account, or, lingering under 
the torture of severe wounds, were disa- 
bled from the pursuit of their dreadful pio- 
fession, Gen. Ripley, the officer in com- 
mand, finding himself unable to keep the 
field against a superior force, retired to 
Fort Erie, then scarcely tenable. On the 
3d of August, Gen. Drummond, with a 
force of five thousand men, invested the 
post, and despairing of success by assault, 
commenced a regular siege. A canonade 
was opened, and constant skirmishes took 
place. The besieged laboured incessantly 
to strengthen their position and increase 
their defences. Many days were passed 
without decisive action, while the one par- 
ty were slowly and cautiously making their 
approaches, and the other patiently but 
actively preparing for the reception of 
their foes. Gen. Gaines, in the mean time, 
had arrived, and taken the command of 
the fort. The armies lay within full view 
of each other. The British camp was pla- 
ced on the margin of the woods, and its 
numerous tents whitened the plain. The 
morning of the 14th was bright and fair ; 


the glittering of bayonets, the waving of 


the Jong line of plumes, and the gay dress- 
es of the assailants mustered behind their 
entrenchments, could be seen from the for- 
tress. No extraordinary movement fore- 
told the fearful events of the night that 
came on dark and heavily. But many a 
soldier, who at evening had lain down to 
repose from his toils, at midnight, when 
the trumpet sounded its signal note, started 
from his bed, to exchange the visions of 
slumber, for the dreamless sleep of eterni- 
ty. The British general had arranged his 
forces in three columns for a desperate at- 
tempt. About two o’elock in the morning, 
the advance of the first division was disco- 
vered through the darkness, on the left of 
the garrison, where a line of brush hastily 
thrown up, was the representative of earth 
and stone. They approached silently, 
when the blaze of musketry flashed along 
the American line, and the assailants re- 
coiled before tlle destructive fire. Rallied 
by the exertion of the officers, they again 
advanced, and were again driven back 
with terrible loss. A third time they re- 
newed the attempt, but again, routed and 
broken, they were compelled to retreat. 
‘Phe second column advanced on the front, 





hut there, the artillery, at every discharge 
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Swept through their ranks; they paused, 
and in dismay followed. their companions. 
The third division, eight hundred strong, 
after a bold and ineffectual assault, retired 
in confusion. Drummond, unwilling thus 


to abandon his undertaking, concentrated | 


The dark- 
ness of the night, made more thick by the 
smoke of the battle, favoured his approach. 


his troops for another onset. 


Stealing silently along the ditch, on the | 


eastern side, the scaling ladders were ap- 
plied, and he mounted the parapet, shout- 
ing to his men to give no quarter. The 
sanguinary order was obeyed, and the bas- 
tion carried, after the slaughter of its de- 
fenders. Lieut. Macdonough, wounded, 
and faint with the loss of blood, called for 
inercy ; the sanguinary order was repeated ; 
the spirit of the dying man revived, and 
seizing a handspike, he fought until the 


} 
blood-thirsty officer shot him with his own | 


pistol, The murder was soon avenged: 
After finishing this act of cool barbarity, 
he received a ball in his breast and instantly 
expired. The enemies, notwithstanding 
the loss of their leader, maintained their 
position, and repulsed the attempts to dis- 
lodge their forces. The reserve was pre- 
paring to move to their support, when sud- 
denly an explosion burst from the maga- 
zine beneath the battery where they stood, 
and the mangled bodies of the soldiers, 
blackened with smoke, and scorched with 
flame, were seen, as they were thrown toa 
great height, and fell amid the masses of 
rock and timber, ig the overwhelming ruin. 
Thus ended the tremendous encounter of 
that night. When the morning sun rose 
on this scene of slaughter, two hundred and 
twenty-two of the assailants were stretch- 
ed out on the field of death; one hundred 
and seventy-four were wounded; and one 
hundred and eighty-six remained as_pri- 
soners. 


From this period, until the 17th Sept. 
the siege was prosecuted with vigour. 
Daily recruits of militia and volunteers ar- 
rived to the support of the garrison, and 
Gen. Brown, having recovered from his 
wounds, resumed the command. of the ar- 
my. Qn that day, led on by Milles, Rip- 
ley, Davis, and Porter, the forces made a 
sortie, one of those bold) movements deci- 
sive of the. fate of war. \ The beteaguring 
corps were cut to pieces, their cannon de+ 
stroyed, their batteries blown up, their en- 
trenchmeats prostrated, and they soon after 
abandoned their position and setited: to 
Fort George. 


a Atthe c’ose of the campaign, the fort 


was dismantled, and Gen. Brown retired | earth, this will be a reunion of freemen, re- 
across the river to his winter quarters. presenting the majesty of the people, and 

The ramparts are now grass grown, and | gathered together to give confirmation and 
the ditcheschoked with rank weeds. Along | add dignity to the principles of liberty and 
the breast-work which guarded the shore | equality. When we compare the present 
of the lake, the road to the village of Erie condition of the inhabitants of these eman- 
now passes, and the defences which once cipated countries with the degrading and 
sheltered our countrymen from the death | oppressive slavery under which they groan- 
shot are now levelled, that the luxurious | ed for centuries, and censider their libera- 
visiter may roll along over its smooth high- | tion from the thraldom of religioys and po- 
way. The miserable huts of the emigrants | litical prejudices, and the vast fields of en- 
are erected where the tents of an army | terprise opened to their industry and their 
were once reared. ‘The wall, once lighted | ambition, we cannot fail to regard their fu- 
by the flash of musketry, and shaken by the | ture prospects as subjects of paramount im- 
burst of cannon, now supports the roof of | portance in general politics, and as more 








a stable. No watch-fires blaze, and no 
sentinel paces his weary round, within 
those lines where desolation reigns. The 
little hillocks and swelling turf on the 
plain around, which mark the resting pla- 
ces of almost four hundred brave soldiers, 
gathered in the freshness of youth, and 
vigour of strength, to the congregation of 
the silent, are fast diminishing in height, 
asthe plough sweeps over the field of se- 
pulchres. Every where destroying time is 
busy. The scene presents an image of 
desolation. 
ty, particularly when viewed by the dim 
light of a summer muon, silvering wood and 


field, bastion and parapet, grave and mound, 


and brightening the surface of the lake, 
whose waves roll and break on the shore 
with a mournful murmur. L. 
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REMOVAL. 

The office of the American Athenwum has been re- 
moved to the “ Parthenon,’ 252 Broadway, opposite 
the City Hall. 

NOTICE.—As the bills for the present quarter are 
now due, our subscribers will be cailed upen in a few 
days. Payment may be made either at our office, or to 
Mr. Broadbin, collector forthe publication. Bills paid to 
any one else will not be acknowledged. We expect 
punctuality in particular from our delinquent friends. 

NOTICE —The subscribers to this publication are in- 
formed, that by sending us their names, profession, and 
residence, the same will be inserted on the cover of the 
paper, free of expense, as long as they remain our patrons. 

————_ 


Coneress aT Panama.—lIt is impossi- 
ble to regard the approaching meeting of 
delegates from the different free, states of 
this extensive continent at. Panama, with- 
out experiencing emotions of the liveliest 
interest and heartfelt. rejoicing. Unlike 
the assemblages, in Rurope, which are dig- 
nified by the same name, and in which des- 
pots unite their, councils to fasten and. ren- 
der more indigsoluble the chains.of tyran- 
ny which bind down their.subjects to the 


Yet it has a melancholy beau- | 


. 


| especially touching the interests of the peo- 
| ple of these United States. They must in- 


} 
} 


lowe be indifferent to the cause of the 


| rights of man, and to the progressive diffu- 


sion of knowledge and truth throughout the 
| earth, who can tamely witness the occur- 
|rence of an event thus fraught with the 
| most important influences on the future 
condition of this continent, and on the per- 
manence and extension of liberal princi- 
| ples in government. 

| Qn this interesting occasion, the United 
States have been, with the consideration 
due to their power and standing among 
| the nations of the earth, and particularly 
to the fact of their being the only establish- 
ed republic in the world, invited to take 
part in the deliberations of this congress. 
The President, impelled by those generous 
| sentiments towards the free states of the 


{ 








__ | South, which-@nimate the whole country, 


and actuated the true and enlighted policy 
which dictates that our interests should 
not be overlooked in the councils of 
| our ‘combined and powerful neighbours, 
did not hesitate to accept the respect- 
ful imvitation, and in his message to 
Congress at the opening of the ses- 
| sion, he communicated the fact of his ac- 
| ceptance, and also announced his intention 
of nominating fit persons to represent this 
| government at Panama. This measure on 
| the part of the executive has met with ge- 
| neral approbation, and itis anly a few dis- 
contented politicians, those to whom the 
loaves and fishes of offices have not been 
deajt out in proportion to their insatiable 
covyetousness, who have raised a feeble cry 
of dissatisfaction, and affected to view the 
conduct of Mr. Adams -as high-handed 
and premature. If the political cant of 





these men were to be listened to, the con- 
gress. at Panama should be allowed to hold 
its session, while the question was. still 
pending at the seat of government, whe- 
ther our interests should be represented 
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there or not. They would be satisfied, pro- 
vided their influence was allowed to exert 
its full play, if Great Britain and France, 
by the presence of their agents, were al- 
lowed to secure to themselves the favour 
and exclusive friendship of the new states, 
and form alliances and treaties of com- 
merce to the express exclusion of our inte- 
rests, and the unavoidable detriment of our 
commercial relations. Nor would this be 
all. The reproach will have gone abroad 
upon the earth, that the United States of 
America, blinded by folly, retarded by 
indecision, or withheld by au ungenerous 
indifference to the cause of freedom and to 
her sister republics, failed, by the presence 
of her counsellors, to cheer and animate the 
work of political regeneration, and to lend 
her assenting voice to the promulgation of 
those principles for which her Franklins 
and her Washingtons toiled and fought 
through hardship and suffering, and ill re- 
proach. ‘The subject is now before the 
Senate, and we sincerely hope that the 
views of the President, according as they 
do with the wishes and feelings of a large 
inajority of the nation, will meet.with no 
ungenerous obstacles from that enlightened 
body. We anxiously look forward to an 
account of the debates, and shall in the 
mean time continue our remarks as cir- 
cumstances shall require. 


FremaLe Hien Scoot. This valua- 
ble institution commenced its operations 
yesterday. On Tuesday, Judge Irving, 
the President, celivered an appropriate ad- 
dress, the subject of which deserves the at- 
tention, and will command the approbation, 
of every enlightened member of society. 


InrLuENzA. This epidemic is. still 
raging with unparalleled violence in this 
and the neighbouring cities. Its insidious 
attacks spare neither age, sex, wealth, nor 
poverty, strength nor weakness. All bow 
hefore it, and the frequent reverberation of 
sound from the nasal passages, and the vio- 
lent concussion of the air cells and lungs, 
are become familiar sounds to our house- 
hold gods. The only topic of pervading 
interest is the influenza, and in its direful 
spell even the sweet singers from Italy have 
been caught, and the Signor’s voice is harsh 
and out of tune, and our fashionables miss 
their expensive and delightful amuse ments. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. A new pe- 
riodical journal has made its appearance at 
Boston, devoted to the interesting subject 
of education. We shall notice it as soon 
as we obtain a copy. 


The Chemist, a London journal, is about 
being republished in Boston. A good 
omen for the cause of science in that city. 
The Rebels, a tale by the author of Ho- 
bomok, has just been published in this 
cily. 





THE DRAMA. 





—_ 





SHAKSPEARB Company.—Henry As- 
tor, Hippolyte Barrere, Clarkson Crolius, 
J. A. Graham, Jacob Drake, Richard Ri- 
ker, Hugh Maxwell and others, have ap- 
plied to the legislature for an act of incor- 
poration to their association under the 
above title. On the 17th of January, Mr. 
Stephen Allen, of this city, brought in a 
bill to this effect, by which we perceive that 
the capital stock of the company is not to 
exceed $200,000, and is to be divided into 
shares of $100 each. They are not to en- 
joy banking privileges beyond a certain ex- | 
tent, and the act of incorporation is to last | 
till 1850. A bonus is to be paid to the Or-| 
phan Asylum Society, and the Roman 
Catholic Benevolent Society, each five 
hundred dollars annually. We wish them 
success, and notwithstanding the sly insi- 
nuations of witty Mr. Noah to the contrary, 
we believe they may reckon surely on it. 





Dramatic INTELLIGENCE. Cooper 
and Conway have finished their engage- 
ment at the Park, and Kean follows them. | 

We have seen the comedy of Paul Pry, 
and recommend it to all those who, op- 
pressed with gloom, and freighted with 
cares, are anxious to dispel the one, and 
lighten themselves of the other. Hilson’s 
Paul is inimitable, and every one should 
} go and pry into his excellence in the part. 
We can insure them a treat. 

Simpson, the comic actor at Chatham 
Theatre, who has so Jong suffered from in- 
disposition, takes his benefit on Tuesday 
next. Go, lovers of fun, and repay this 
genuine son of Comus for his sufferings. 





ELLEN. 


A sketch from ‘t Scenes and Thoughts.’ 
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By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I endeavoured to learn the story of the 
ill-fated Elien, and the interesting mourner 
whom I had beheld hovering over her 
ashes; and I found that they were indeed 
the pangs of a mother’s heart, which had 
caused the grief I had witnessed. She 
had attended her husband abroad, through 
many a scene of trial and hardship; she 
had dressed his wounds upon the day of 
battle, and she had watched over her sol- 


ting tendernéss : but his wounds were heal 
ed, and he rose from his sick bed, astonished 
at her magnanimity, and grateful for het 
affection. They returned together to thei 
native country, that they might seek a re 
ward for their past sufferings in the bosom 
of the country that gave them birth, and in 
the happy retirement which they best loved. 
Several children blessed their union; but 
some were nipped in the bud of infancy, 
and the rest prematurely destroyed, ere yet 
they were fully unfolded into blossom 
One beloved daughter—their beauteou: 
Ellen—alone remained to them, All the 
tender shoots were withered, save this one 
and her they cherished as their sole re- 
maining pride, their only surviving prop. 
That child grew up all that her doting pa 
rents wished; and lovely in mind as iu 
person, she constituted their sum of hap 
piness on earth. But, alas! the sweetest 
and most delicate flowers are often nipped 
the soonest by the chill wind, or by the 
blighting mildew. Her fragile form but 
too easily sunk under the pressure of dis 
ease ; and, like a tender reed, bent beneath: 
its own unsupported weight. Her eyes, 
indeed, sparkled with unusual lustre, but 
it was no more like the brilliance of health, 
than the false glare of a wandering meteor 
resembles the clear ‘and steady effulgence 
of the meridian sun; and though a bright 
bloom coloured her cheek, it was not the 
rosy‘tint of vigour, but the harbinger of 
approaching ruin. The terrified parents 
beheld, with horror, the dreadful symp 
toms. In an agony of mind, which none 
besides can fully appreciate, they tried al] 
that nature dictated, or art devised, to stop 
the progress of the fatal malady. But it 
was too late. It made rapid and gigantic 
strides ; and hope itself was soon obliged 
to droop in anguish. The lovely victim 
saw her fate before her, but her wings 
were plumed for Heaven, and she wished 
not to hover longer upon the earth. While 
her body drooped and languished, her mind 
became strengthened and foitified; and 
thy undecaying spirit seemed to shine forth 
more visibly, and more beautifully, when 
the mortal shroud which enveloped it was 
gradually fallingaway. At length life gra 
dually waned—and waned, until its lamp 
shot up one bright, but quivering gleam, 
and was then darkened for ever! She 
was dead—but, the rose still lived on he: 
cheek, and a smile still played upon the 
half-closed lips, whose last acceats had 
breathed the fond nameof mother! And 
those who looked upon her could scarcely 





dier’s lowly pallet, with firm and unremit-! 





believe but that she sweetly slept. 
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